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My paper this afternoon is part of a larger, on-going research project which attempts 
to understand gay spirituality as a uniquely postmodern manifestation of the sacred 
in the world. This could be called “Part II.” Last year at the Montréal conference, I 
presented the first instalment -- where I asked the question whether gay spirituality 
could be considered a new religious movement. Today, here in Amsterdam, I take a 
look at ecology and the utopian theme in gay male spirituality, and I reflect on their 


interconnection and relevance. 


I come at this topic from a dual perspective: as a gay man, but also as a scholar of 
religion. It is important for you to know this NOT because I am one of those who 
thinks that only gays can reflect cogently on the gay experience (or believers on the 
religious experience, for that matter), but just so you know where I situate myself. If 
you detect a note of bias in what follows, I will leave it to you to determine which of 


the two parts is to blame! 


I begin by proposing a definition-of-sorts of gay spirituality -- not as a means of 
getting a scientific handle once and for all on my subject matter, but as a convenient 
tool to build a sense of common understanding amongst ourselves, here today. Let 
it stand as a reference point for the ensuing development and discussion of my 


topic. I would certainly welcome your comments on its appropriateness. 


By gay spirituality, I refer, in the most general sense, to the ways by which gay men 
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understand the sacred in their lives and their communities, and to the forms in 
which this is expressed. Such a definition is intentionally broad. It does, however, 
reflect a very classic perspective on religion: that it consists of myth, belief and ritual. 
I have always found such a viewpoint to be extremely helpful in making sense of 
what can be a very amorphous phenomenon. “Understand the sacred” refers to 
myth and belief; “forms of expression” alludes, of course, to ritual. Note also my 
equal emphasis on the personal and on the collective. When discussing gay 
spirituality (or any so-called “minority” or “marginal” forms of religiosity, for that 


matter), the personal is truly the communal or the political, and vice versa. 


I underscore this collective dimension because it is so central to the gay experience 
and identity -- including its religious manifestations -- since those tumultuous days 
and nights of Stonewall ‘69. I do not believe that one can truly understand the 


contemporary gay sensibility without the gay community itself as a reference point. 


Gays often refer to themselves as members of a tribe. The image is intentionally apt. 
Not only does it speak of exclusivity; it also denotes a chosen status of almost 


mythical proportions. I shall return to this theme a bit later. 


The word “spirituality” itself can pose problem. I think we need to understand the 
reasons why people like it so much. Nancy Wilson, senior pastor of the gay 


Metropolitan Community Church of Los Angeles, wrote recently: “ “Spirituality” 
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connotes a non-institutional, individualistic belief system, a private path to peace or 
enlightenment. It has none of the dreadful associations of “religion.” Indeed, 
spirituality is quite popular in our communities nowadays. It is very amenable to a 
consumer mentality: one can sample, shop, or “surf” for spirituality, which is seen 
as a harmless activity. Spirituality, in short, is a code word for unorganized, 
harmless religion. (Wilson in The Harvard Gay & Lesbian Review, p. 18). This is, I 
believe, an accurate and perceptive analysis. When I indicated earlier that the word 
“spirituality” could be problematic, I was making an observation about method. 
While one can certainly understand the attraction and worth of tailor-made forms 
of religious expression -- and particularly in the case of lesbians and gay men, for 
whom organized religion has such negative overtones -- I think we must remain 


aware of, and cautious about, the all-inclusive and, at times, imprecise nature of the 


term “spirituality.” 


The subtitle of this paper is “The Sexual Quest for the New Earth,” which is the real 
focus of what I wish to say. Let me begin by offering a perspective from a recent 
article entitled “Coming out as Spiritual Revelation.” It sets the tone for the major 
issue I will explore: “....we see a special role for gay people. In revealing that what 
looks weird, unnatural, queer or freakish is in fact another natural part of an 
unlimited and complex universe, don’t gay people in coming out provide a key to a 


spiritual maturity for themselves and for others? What could be less useful in a 
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soulless Darwinian world than individuals that don’t procreate? Why in the world 
are we in the world? I believe we are here to reveal a further dimension of the 
diversity of life, and, in so doing, jolt our fellow human beings into celebrating life’s 
differences. Moreover, I believe that gay people are here to witness to the truth that 
human life is not just about procreation, as magical and wonderful as it is. 
Reproduction is not the only mission for women and men. Just as God gave us a 
soulful dimension that binds us like a spiritual umbilical cord to the mother of 
creation and to each other, so she has created gay people to reveal this spiritual 


dimension.” (McFeeley in The Harvard Gay & Lesbian Review, p. 11). 


This passage is significant for a number of reasons. First, it talks of “a special role” -- 
a vocation -- for gay people. Implicit in this is the sense that gays occupy a positive 
niche and perform a beneficial function in human history. This role, the author 
suggests, is tied both to the natural world and to the spiritual realm. We are indeed 
a far cry here from the view of homosexuals as “unnatural” or “threatening” to the 
social and biological orders of reality. I do want to underscore my choice of the word 
“vocation” in this context. It is a word loaded with religious imagery. It refers at 
once to the notion of “having been chosen,” as well as to that of “having made the 
choice to accept.” This theme, I would argue, is at the heart of much gay spiritual 
writing today. It reflects the wider essentialist-constructionist debate about the 


origins of homosexuality, and it echoes the importance of the coming out process 
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as both self-acceptance and public statement. 


A second element in this passage is the notion of biological and cultural diversity. 
The author argues that, even though gay people may appear to be “outside the 
norm,” this very fact, by virtue of the diversity which it reflects and makes possible, 
is the source of considerable strength and value to the entire human family. This 
logic has its source in the biological sciences, and it is uniquely powerful. We all 
know that biological diversity is essential to the maintenance of the ecosystem. The 
less diversity the natural world enjoys, the greater its vulnerability. The author 
takes a scientific law and tranposes it onto the cultural sphere, thereby augmenting, 
for many people, the authority of his argument -- while, at the same time, locating 


homosexuality in the natural order of things. 


A third and final theme has to do with gay people existing in order “to reveal this 
spiritual dimension” of human existence. Essentially, this is done by transcending 
the material world -- in this case, as reflected in the natural act of procreation -- and 
pointing to something greater which lies beyond its utilitarian limitations. Even 
though gays cannot biologically reproduce, strictly speaking, and therefore do not 
meet one of the so-called natural laws, they still perform a valid and needed role in 
human culture. This role, the author argues, is that of witness to the spirit, and of a 


challenge to fellow human beings to see beyond the boundaries of nature. 
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In a recent book entitled Gay and Gaia: Ethics, Ecology, and the Erotic, American gay 


ethicist Daniel T. Spencer makes an eloquent case for an ecocentric worldview and 
ethics, one which is rooted in the unique experience of gays and lesbians. This is a 
serious and important work. It brings together several years of reflection by a 
variety of theologians, both gay and straight, and provides a comprehensive critique 
of traditional anthropocentric perspectives on nature. Spencer also seeks to define 
what is special or original about a gay and lesbian contribution to an ecological 
ethics. He argues that such a contribution is fourfold: embodiment (which he 
defines as “....paying attention to our health and integrity as body-selves and how 
this intersects with the health and integrity of our relations with others.” (p. 340)), 
diversity (in many ways, the distinguishing mark of the lesbian and gay experience), 


disposability and dispensability (the critique of which “....stems from our long 


experience of being devalued and disvalued in mainstream society.” (p. 345)), and 
appropriation without reciprocity (stemming from “the social dynamics of the 
closet,” which result in the gay and lesbian contributions to the common good being 


undervalued or ignored). 


In the important and significant tradition of feminist theology, Spencer grounds his 
ethics in the notion of “right relation.” He further argues that “....the social location 
of lesbians and gay men at the fringes may be the best location from which to 


explore theologically the cosmos and our relation to the divine.” (p. 118). As such, 
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Spencer highlights the two central themes in gay spirituality which, as reflections of 


the gay experience, best portray relations with the divine: friendship and the erotic. 


The foregoing excerpts and commentary have provided the context for my central 
thesis. I would argue that contemporary gay spirituality, which is very much 
influenced, on the one hand, by the New Age concern with “consciousness” and, on 
the other, with ecological themes centred on environmental harmony, posits a view 
that the kinds of sexual communities which gays are creating can serve as models 
for new types of eco-human relations and social structures. Moreover, this is 
founded on the argument (if not, in fact, a prevalent belief) that gays play a unique 
role in the social ecosystem precisely because they stand outside the norms of 
procreation and gender. Borrowing a aan from the natural world, such 
difference is the source of diversity, which in turns strengthens the communal 

pool. Obviously, this view of homosexuality, which stands in vivid diametrical 
opposition to traditional, specifically religious-based perspectives, attempts to 


provide a cogent and far-reaching legitimacy to the contemporary gay experience. 


I should like briefly to explore this thesis in terms of three specific aspects: first, as 
relates to the religious content, imagery and justification of such a discourse; second, 
with reference to some of its current manifestations in gay culture; and third, its 


association, if any, with millenarian thinking at the brink of the year 2000. 
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The central religious theme contained in much gay spirituality is that of salvation 
or redemption. This is true not only of the more esoteric forms of this spirituality, 
but also of its mainstream variations flowing from established theological thought. 
Such a discourse operates at several levels simultaneously: at its most basic and 
individualistic, in the imagery of coming out (i.e., self-acceptance) as a form of 
personal redemption; on the collective plane, in the notion of the gay community 
(the tribe) as an historically significant moment and movement; on the universal, 
in the language of the unique “calling” or “vocation” which is not tied into the 
biological act of procreation; and even in the theological realm, with a sense of gays 
being the carriers of a special spiritual consciousness or revelation. I would also add 
the ecological or environmental: gays strengthen the social ecosystem (“save it,” as it 
were) by virtue of the cultural diversity and creativity which they engender (and I 


use the word quite intentionally in this context). 


This kind of religious imagery performs an important role in providing legitimacy 
and credibility to gay spirituality. By re-casting the gay experience in the pseudo- 
theological language of salvation, two things are accomplished. First, the discourse 
of gay spirituality is seen to partake of an established and universal religious 
tradition, thereby ensuring a measure of truth to its claims. Second, and perhaps 
more important, the identity of the gay individual as a religious believer is 


considerably enhanced, thereby infusing it with a trans-personal meaning. From a 
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strictly sociological perspective, therefore, gay spirituality can be said to operate both 


as a system of legitimation and, to a certain extent, as a system of socialization. 


Ecology and spirituality meet quite naturally in contemporary gay culture. A 
striking example of this is a recent review of gay spirituality sites on the web. Of the 
twenty listings, almost one-third are concerned, either directly or indirectly, with 
issues about the earth and its welfare. This is quite significant, especially if one 
considers the almost non-existent discourse about environmental issues found in 
most mainstream religious institutions. It is also not accidental that a majority of 
these web sites originate on the American West Coast, where the influence of the 
New Age and of the ecological movement has been most keenly felt on American 


gay culture, and therefore on gay spirituality itself. 


It is interesting to note that the model of the religious visionary or prophet found in 
much gay spirituality is not that of the established leader or saint; rather, it is the 
figure of the berdache, an androgynous character from the North American Indian 
tradition. The berdache was a man who exhibited feminine behavioural traits, and 
who therefore was highly respected in native tribal communities and thought to 
possess shamanistic qualities. He/she would often serve as a social mediator and 
religious leader. In gay spirituality, the berdache stands as the archetype: the 


individual who, because of his marginal and uncertain sexual status, possesses 
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religious insight. I would argue, furthermore, that it is quite fitting for such a figure, 
associated with a cultural and religious tradition so intimately tied to the earth and 


to nature, to occupy the place of honour in a gay eco-spirituality. 


Within contemporary gay culture itself, there is a group which explicitly models 
itself on the berdache, and which argues that gays represent “a third gender”: those 
“...assigned responsibilities for discovering, developing, and managing the frontiers 
between the seen and the unseen, between the known and the unknown.” (Harry 
Hay in Gay Soul, p. 90). This group is the Radical Faeries, founded in 1979 by Harry 
Hay who is also considered, by unique coincidence, the “founding father” of the 
modern gay liberation movement by virtue of the fact that he established the first 
American gay political organization in 1950, the Mattachine Society. You will have 
noted the use of pseudo-religious imagery by the Radical Faeries in describing 
themselves. Their philosophy also includes elements of the earth-based pagan and 
feminist movements. Finally, I do not think it merely accidental that one of the 
pre-eminent gay political leaders of this century should now speak the ieneuageed 


spirituality and religion in describing the contemporary gay identity. 


I now arrive, by way of conclusion, at one final question: can one find traces of 
millenarian thinking in gay eco-spirituality? I would argue that one can, but that 


one must approach the question from the broadest possible perspective. I focus on 
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two elements which are often found in millenarianism: messianism and utopian 


thought, both of which have strong roots in the Judeo-Christian tradition. 


Throughout this paper, I have argued that one of the central tenets of gay eco- 
spirituality is the belief that gays, as a community, have a significant role to play in 
history, as the prophetic voice of change with respect to gender and sexuality, and on 
the religious level, as harbingers of a new spiritual consciousness. Moreover, it is by 
the very fact of their marginality and so-called “unnaturalness” that gays contribute 
to the diversification of the human species, thereby ensuring its strength and 
survival. These, I would submit, are all powerful messianic motifs. Equally 
obvious is the fact that such a vision is distinctively utopian in nature. If utopia is, 
in its simplest sense, “the attainment of heaven on earth,” then this vision, which 
is grounded primarily in a perspective of absolute social equality, seeks to reclaim 
membership in the Garden of Creation for gays and lesbians. This Garden is not 
only a heavenly place; it is, first and foremost, the natural earth. Traditional 
millenarianism, on the other hand, looks to the consummation or redemption of 
history, often preceded by some type of great catastrophe or cataclysmic event. I ask 
myself whether we have not found, in the AIDS crisis, this great event, and if our 
redemption remains possible. I suspect this is simply another form of millenarian 
thinking, however, and that we must be on guard lest we speak, unbeknownst to us, 


the language of intolerance and divine retribution -- the language of the enemy. 
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